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Are We Re-educating for 


Democracy in Germany? 


* 


Mr. Situ: Joining me in a discussion of ““Are We Re-educat- 
ing for Democracy in Germany?” are Earl McGrath, dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts of the University of Iowa. 

Greetings to you, Earl. 


Mr. McGratu: I am very happy to have a chance to take 
part in this discussion, because it is a matter which should be of 
the first importance to all Americans. 


Mr. SmitH: And my colleague, Charles E. Merriam, a meri- 
torious professor, I mean emeritus professor—I mean both 
meritorious and emeritus—of political science at the University 
_of Chicago. : 


Mr. Merriam: The honors are mine, T. V. A.—I mean, T. V. 


Mr. Situ: We are even now, Merriam. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once remarked that philos- 
-ophy and gossip differ from each other only in background. I 
think that we are lucky today, Dean McGrath, in having Pro- 
fessor Merriam here to furnish us something of the background 
of our problem so as to raise this discussion into a philosophical 
issue about re-educating Germany rather than to sit around 
and gossip, as we might. For, Professor Merriam, some years 
ago, wrote some books—or supervised some books and perhaps 
wrote one or two—on civic education in all the great countries 
of the world. This is a series which is far too little known for its 
importance. How many did you write, Chief? 
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Mr. Merriam: Some eight or ten volumes. I was editor of a. 
series published by the University of Chicago Press—a series in 
which we covered the problem of how citizens are made in 
Germany, in Soviet Russia, in Austria-Hungary, in Switzerland, 
in France, in Italy, in England, in the United States. It was. 
summed up in a volume on The Making of Citizens. 


Mr. Situ: You wrote that volume yourself? 


Mr. Merriam: That was my volume, yes, based on the ex- 
perience of the others. : 


Mr. Situ: If more people had known about this study and 
these conclusions, I think that we would not have unmade so 
many citizens in these countries. 

With this as a background—and we shall draw, as we go on, 
on Merriam’s remarkable historic knowledge of the German 
situation—I am tremendously glad, McGrath, to have you here 
to bring in the foreground, so to say, for you have just returned 
only a few weeks ago from Germany, where you were a member 
of the United States Education Mission to Germany. Tell us a 
little about it. 


Mr. McGratu: The United States Education Mission, of 
which, I would like to remind our listeners, you also were a mem- 
ber, Smith, was composed of ten persons, mostly educators. They 
were selected and invited by the War and the State departments 
to go to Germany to spend about a month looking into the 
schools to see to what extent the school system had been de- 
militarized and denazified. It is important to keep those two 
words in mind, because we want to make a distinction between 
what Hitler did and what the military system before him did. 


The University of Chicago Rounp Taste. Published weekly. ro cents a copy; 
full-year subscription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter Fanuary 3, 1939, at 
the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. : 
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Mr. Merriam: Did you have a free hand in the making of 


this inquiry? 


Mr. McGratn: We did. We talked with the members of our 


Military Government, with the education officers, German 


officials, German educators, and then with just some ordinary 
people in the streets. 


Mr. Merriam: You traveled everywhere, too, did you not, in 


_ Germany, to make these studies? 


Mr. McGratu: Our mission traveled only in the American 
Zone. You will remember that Germany is divided up into four 


- zones—British, Russian, French, and American. 


Mr. Smitu: Our American Mission had to do only with the 
American Zone. 


Mr. McGratn: It was concerned only with our own zone. 
We were also asked to make recommendations to the State De- 
partment and to the Military Government concerning proce- 


_ dures which should be inaugurated to democratize the German 
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school system. And we did that in a report which we gave to 
Assistant Secretary of State Benton at the conclusion of our 
Visit. 

Mr. Merriam: How many people were on this mission, 
McGrath? 


Mr. McGratu: Ten. 
Mr. Merriam: Who was the chairman of it? 


Mr. McGratu: Mr. Zook, who is the president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


Mr. Smitu: I do not like the tone of your voice in describing 
it, McGrath. You seem to me to be discouraged even in talking 
about it. 
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Mr. McGratu: I must say that I came away from Germany 
feeling that the situation was pretty nearly hopeless. We have to 
keep in mind that many of the schools i in Germany were de- 
stroyed in the war. In one city, for example, Kassel, of a hundred 
and eighty thousand inhabitants, there are no schools except 
those improvised out of the rubbish. 

More than half the teachers were excluded from teaching as a 
result of the denazification process. Consequently, the schools 
really cannot operate very well. But I am not so much concerned 
about the mechanical operation of the school; that is not what 
really depresses me. 


Mr. Merriam: What is it that. depresses you? You seem to 
be in a bad state of mind. 


Mr. McGratu: As we talked with the Germans, I got the im- 
pression that democracy is really not congenial to the German 
mind. They are not really interested in developing a democratic 
system of government. 


Mr. Smitu: Why do you think that it is much easier on the 
University of Chicago Rounp TaBLe to re-educate for de- 
mocracy than it is in Germany? 


Mr. McGratu: It is. But I would like to say here, too, that 
I think that it will be difficult to re-educate the Germans not 
only because of the German state of mind but also because of 
the state of mind of our own countrymen. I do not think that 
they are going to help very much with this. : 


Mr. Situ: This is cause for joint discouragement. 


Mr. Merrta: It seems so. I was not clear on what Mc- 
Grath’s discouragement was based—whether it was the physical 


conditions or the cultural background or the American state of 
mind. 


Mr. McGratn: It is based on an analysis of the state of mind 
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of the Germans as we talked with them. For example, the 
Americans held elections very early in Germany, in contrast to 
the other occupying countries, and the military officers who 
supervised those elections told us that repeatedly German citi- 
zens said, “Well, why should I vote? I do not know anything 
about what a burgomaster should be or what he should do. I 
am not interested in electing them. Why does the government 
in Berlin not appoint a city official?” 


Mr. Situ: You know, when we went down in Austria, I was 
tremendously impressed by the fact that the Austrians have 
more hope, under no brighter economic conditions, than the 
Germans have. I was particularly struck with this point in 
Japan, where I had gone somewhat earlier on a similar mission. 


Mr. McGratn: Yes, I remember, T. V., you went with thirty 
educators to Japan about a year ago to study this problem there. 


Mr. Smitu: I will tell you why I was so hopeful about the 
Japanese—and invidiously it reflects on the Germans by way of 
contrast. The minister of education in Japan, in welcoming to 
Japan our larger mission of about twenty-five American educa- 
tors, made a long speech in English. But he introduced it with 
about a minute which I would like to give to you as I remember 
it, without trying to quote it verbatim. 

He said: Gentlemen, we Japanese may find it very difficult to 
be a model conquered people, seeing that in two thousand years 
of our national history we have never been conquered before. 
Our intentions, he said, are honorable, and we are going to do 
the best that we can. And do you but coach us if you see us fall- 
ing short. 

Then, looking at us for a moment, he said: Do I rightly ap- 
prehend that you Americans are almost as embarrassed as we 
Japanese? It may be that you will find, he said, it very difficult 
to be a model conquering people, seeing that in your one hundred 
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and fifty years of national life you have not been in the habit of 
conquering other peoples. 

He said: I know that your intentions are honorable, and I do 
not fear that you will make the mistake that we Japanese made 
in the heyday of our conquest, of trying to inflict, bodily, our 
way of life upon other people. But when I remember your energy 
and your youth and your ambition, I feel that you may set a 
tempo which we Japanese, for all of our honorable inten- 
tions, will not be able to maintain. Do you but let us coach you 
if we see you falling short, for thus, through mutual aid, we may 
make a model demonstration to the world of our mutual embar- 
rassing predicament of the relationship between honorable con- 
querors and those honorably conquered. 

Now, that is the kind of genius and gallantry which one does 
not find in Germany. 


Mr. Merrram: Of course, the Japanese and the German cases 
are hardly comparable, are they? Germany is occupied by three 
armies which have divided the country into three zones—really — 
four, counting in the French. 

Germany was devastated by a terrific war—its cities chopped 

to pieces. Japan was, on the islands, practically untouched by the 
hand of war, except for the bombs which were dropped on them, 
which were heavy enough to be sure. 
_ The whole background of the Japanese is different. We left 
intact their machinery under the Emperor—the whole civil serv- 
ice and the organization of the government was left as it was 
before, whereas in Germany, by intention, there was left no 
single German unit of government. There was a sort of govern- 
ment under the army in the American Zone and in the Russian 
Zone and in the British Zone and in the French Zone; but there 
was no unified German government which could act in the way 
that the Japanese government did. 


Mr, Situ: If you mean that to mitigate Dean McGrath’s 
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dispraise of the German, it means to me something else. It is high 
praise of the Japanese that they had sense enough to quit a 
senseless war before their country was entirely devastated. 

But I want to add my word of discouragement to the Dean’s, 
for I also came away from Germany very discouraged about the 
German people. And I came away thus after I had had a little 
background psychologically of the peculiar sort before I went. 

I had the privilege of helping to re-educate, in this country, 
the very gifted German prisoners of war. They learned intelli- 
gently and quickly and fascinatingly, until they were brought 
right up to the point. Then they would say: ‘‘Wait a moment. 
What you’re saying means that if we’re going to do politics, 
we've got to get along with our enemies. Why, a German can’t 
do that. A German has too much character to meet a man half- 
way with whom he disagrees on a matter of principle.” When I 
met these German prisoners of war back in their homeland, I 
was restruck with their intelligence but also with their political 
ineptitude. The Germans have worshiped reason so long that they 
do not seem to have any reasonableness left in dealing with other 
peoples. 


Mr. Merriam: When you say “political ineptitude,” do you 
mean their administrative ineptitude, parliamentary ineptitude, 
or ineptitude in international relations and affairs? 


- Mr. Smitru: I do not mean that. I mean that, in terms of ad- 
ministration, where they operate within given agreed-upon prin- 
ciples, they are the world’s geniuses. But when you have to raise 
the question of the principles themselves, and When equally 
honest men are on different sides, it seems to me that every 
German, like a true fanatic, does only what God would do if 
God had all the facts. 


Mr. McGratu: To document that statement, let me cite an 
example. Do you remember one day on our trip when we talked 
with a rector about what his university was doing to introduce 
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democracy in the student body? He told us about the discussion — 
group he had started soon after the university opened and how he 
had invited the students to come to discuss the problems of Ger- 
many. About fifty showed up, and he found them incapable of car- 
rying on any sustained discussion. Each would make a speech for 
twenty or thirty minutes and get terribly excited about what his 
opponent had said, but it was not possible to work out a com- 
promise solution to the problem at hand. 


Mr. Situ: They have more political ineptitude, less of what 
we call good sportsmanship between parties, of any people in 
the world, and this is severe dispraise on re-educating for 
democracy. 


Mr. Merriam: That is not my observation and experience. 
Mr. Smitu: All right; you are privileged to say so. 


Mr. Merriam: I was in Germany a long time ago and have 
been a student of Germany for a long time since. The German 
people, down to 1914, were well on their road toward parlia- 
mentary democracy. They had practically pushed the Kaiser 
out of the center of the political picture, and they were just about 
to establish a system of responsible parliamentary government 
in Germany. Then came the war in 1914, of course. 


Mr. Smitu: This is attrition by background, Dean McGrath. 
Watch your step! 


Mr. Merriam: So that in the German cities and in the Ger- 
man provincesand in the German Reich, there was a very strong 
democratic tendency, which apparently, if it had been left un- 
disturbed, would have gone on into what we call a regular parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

Now, after World War I, I was there again. What is called 
the Weimar Constitution was drawn up on very broad democrat- 
ic lines. Perhaps it is the only constitution in the world which, 
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under the influence of Dr. Elizabeth Rotten, put in a clause de- 
claring that international good will was a principle of the Ger- 
man government and that it must be taught in every school in 
Germany. And for a long time it was. 


Mr. Situ: The Japanese have spelled that out in their new 
constitution. 


Mr. McGratu: I am interested in knowing why the Germans 
did not go ahead with their parliamentary government. How was 
it that Hitler was able to seize power? We have had men in this 
country like Huey Long, for example, who tried the same thing 
but did not pull it off. That question takes us back to the back- 
ground and to the thinking of the Germans. Why did Hitler 
succeed? 


Mr. Smirtu: That is the reason for our discouragement, Mer- 
riam. 


Mr. Merriam: It goes back to this position. I was in Ger- 
many in 1932. The German Reichstag was divided into three 
sections. This was not the fault of their political system, but, on 
the right wing, were the Nazis, who were sworn to overthrow the 
government by revolution or otherwise, and, on the left wing, 
were the Communists with the same idea; and, in the middle, 
was the Center party and a number of liberals and nationalists. 
Under those circumstances it became increasingly difficult to 
carry on a parliamentary system. Hitler came into power in 
1933, with less than a majority, by deceiving the aged President 
Hindenburg and by telling him that a considerable number of 
his friends and Hindenburg followers would be left in the cabinet. 
Then suddenly he repudiated the whole system. 

Dr. Bruening, who was prime minister (and who is now at 
Harvard), could, if he were here and had time, give you a long 
story on what happened. The power was taken first by deceit and 
then by violence. Meetings were broken up and so on. 
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Mr. McGratu: What we need, then, as part of this re-educa- 
tion program, is a social stability in Germany long enough to 
have the forces of democracy prevail over any upstart like Hitler 
or perhaps someone from another country, so far as that goes. _ 


Mr. Smitu: You seem to be saying that the Germans are no 
worse or any different from other people, if other people got — 
themselves into the same historic circumstances. 


Mr. Merriam: There is this question of their circumstances, 
and then there is the problem of their geographical location. From 
the point of view of their cultural background, I would have said 
that, from 1918 to 1932, they were making pretty steady prog- 
ress along the democratic road, but they encountered the same 
difficulty that the Italians had down below, in the Italian 
Peninsula, with a splintering of groups and the difficulty in get- 
ting centralized authority. 


Mr. Situ: I admit that I always feel on the defensive when 
I try to indict a whole people, and that is what we are doing 
substantially here. I found so general this ineptitude, politically, 
of which both McGrath and I have spoken that it seemed 
to me fair to generalize it. But I do not mean by this that the 
German people have a different blood, better or worse, or a dif- 
ferent brain, better or worse. They have a cultural inherit- 
ANCEvs 4% 


Mr. McGratu: That is right. 


Mr. SmiTH:.... which is going to take a very long time to 
overcome. But I do not think that the situation is hopeless. 


Mr. McGratu: I do not think that it is hopeless; but I think 
that it will take twenty-five years of persistent work. 


Mr. Merriam: My old professor, Dr. Preuss, at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, wrote in 1915 a pamphlet for which he was very 
nearly thrown out of Germany, called German Politics, in which 
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he said that the Germans are the best administrators in the 
world and that their parliamentary procedures, documenta- 
tions, statistics, and careful analysis of proposed laws were 
unsurpassed anywhere but that in the field of international 
Politics’... f 


Mr. Smitu: Or domestic politics. 


Mr. MerriaM:.... they were relatively inexperienced and 
did not understand the give-and-take of a country like England, 
for example. 


Mr. Smitu: If you are willing to come that far to meet us (for 
he is arguing our case, you see, Dean McGrath), then I will come 
this far to meet you in admitting that there is hope for the 
German people and that they may learn politics. 

I would like to outline the conditions of hope. First, we must 
do something economically in Germany. That is going to take 
time and money. Secondly, we must do something politically to- 
ward the unification of Germany. That is going to take time also, 
but less money. And, third, we have to continue much more 
patiently than the American people are likely to do, I am afraid 
(this was a part of your discouragement, McGrath, that we 
would not stay with the job), a wise policy of education. 

You saw something of the economic situation there, as it 
touched the schools. What is the situation? 


Mr. McGratu: It is briefly this: The country is divided into 
four zones, and the materials which are required in the American 
Zone to put the economic system back into operation are often 
in the other zones, and the barriers prevent the passage of mate- 
rial back and forth. 


Mr. Smitu: This means that if we are to win the question 
today of re-educating for democracy in Germany, we have to get 
political unification to solve the economic problem. 
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Mr. McGratu: We have to get political unification. Of 
course, we are on the way. The British and American zones have 
now been unified politically and economically and socially. 


Mr. Situ: What do you think the Russian attitude is? 


Mr. McGratu: Within the last two or three days there was 
an encouraging article in the papers saying that the Russians 
thought the unification of two zones violated the Potsdam 
PAGreementy:.<*. 


Mr. Smiru: But they thought that the other zones would not? _ 


Mr. McGratu: That is it exactly! So, it seems to me that the 
Russians are now willing to meet us halfway on unification. 

I would like to say, though, that the American people should 
understand that we are not going to get very far trying to edu- 
cate the Germans in the way of democracy, in talking to them 
about the high spiritual values of democracy, while they are cold 
and hungry. I doubt very much that we will get very far until we 
put food, clothing, and heat into the American Zone. 


Mr. Merriam: Did you put heat and food and clothing in 
your report? 


Mr. McGratu: We put quite a bit of heat into it. 


Mr. Situ: I may add that the Germans’ pride is pretty com- 
pletely depreciated by not having a country at which to point, 
and yet, McGrath, let me remind you that if they get back on 
their feet economically because of and through a political unifica- 
tion, then, when the Germans upheave too far up, we have once 
more the old problem of patiently continuing a process of educa- 
tion which has begun and which I think has very wisely begun. 

Let us talk a little about that education. What are we doing 
in terms of education, since it is the long pull? 


Mr. McGratu: We have set up in the American Military 
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Government an Education Section; we have eliminated all the 
Nazis from the German schools; and we have recently turned 
those schools back to Germans who have no Nazi record. It is 
another important point to keep in mind that only Germans will 
educate Germans in the way of democracy. 


Mr. Merriam: What constitutes a Nazi “record’’? Being a 
member of the party? 


Mr. McGratu: There were five classifications—all the way 
from active party leadership to the fifth classification, which was 
called a mere follower, somebody who just fell in because he 
could not do anything else. We have excluded 52 per cent of the 
teachers, for example, as a result of this screening process. 


Mr. Merriam: Did you reinstate any of them later? 


Mr. McGratu: The Americans did not, but we turned the 
process of reinstatement over to the German Special Court, a 
court which reviewed the cases which ‘we eliminated. And here is 
another discouraging aspect to this problem. Of those whom we 
cast out of the schools, the German courts reinstated 92 per cent. 


Mr. Situ: Right in our face; while we were there—and with 
our consent. 


Mr. Merriam: If a teacher is teaching arithmetic, two and 
two make four. What effect would his principles have on that? 


Mr. McGratu: A great deal. 


Mr. Smitu: Two Nazis and two Nazis make four Nazis, 
Merriam. 


Mr. McGratu: We examined textbooks in all subjects—in 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, music, and history—and they 
all contained Nazi doctrine. Problems in mathematics, for ex- 
ample, would all center in the Nazi party or the Nazi military 
system. 
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Mr. Merriam: What did you do? Did you tear out the pic- 
tures and the illustrations? 


Mr. McGratu: No. We threw those books out completely. 
They were examined and replaced by pre-Nazi texts. 


Mr. Merriam: Written by Germans? 


Mr. McGratu: Written by Germans but now quite out of 
date; but in the meantime Germans are preparing new texts. 


Mr. Smitu: On the flyleaf of our first book, Merriam (and I 
mention this because I think it terribly wise as a policy in dealing 
in the long run), we published, in German, something like this: 
This book was written by German scholars for German children 
in the pre-Hitlerian days. It will be used only until German 
scholars write better books for German people.” 

With that wise policy of throwing the initiative back on them 
but making them do it under our supervision, we are getting vast 
competition of German scholars in textbooks. We are adopting 
most of those that they give us, as a matter of fact, because they 
are quite good. 


Mr. McGratu: There is one other aspect to the school sys- 
tem, T. V., about which you and I were very much concerned. 
You remember that the school system for years, for a hundred 
years at least in Germany, has been a dual school system, 90 or 
92 per cent of the students going into the common school and 
never getting any higher education. The other 8 or Io per cent 
have been getting higher education and assuming all the posi- 
tions of leadership in Germany. 


Mr. Merriam: Is that not true in most countries of the 
world? 


Mr. McGratu: Yes, I think that it is; but we think that we 
have a better system. 
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Mr. Merriam: It is not peculiar to Germany, is it? 


Mr. McGratu: No, but we think that we have a better sys- 
tem here. 


Mr. Merriam: You mean in the United States? 

Mr. McGratn: Yes. 

Mr. Merriam: But ours is an exceptional system, is it not? 
Mr. McGrath: It is. 


Mr. Merriam: In the opening-out of opportunity on a demo- 
cratic basis. 


Mr. McGratu: It is the only real democratic system in the 
world, and in fact ours is not completely democratic, .... 


Mr. Merriam: Not by a long shot. 
Mr. McGratH:....as you know. 


Mr. Situ: Gentlemen, one of the reasons for the importance 
of this denazification problem in Germany, which the American 
people are quite excited about—and I think mostly wrong about, 
myself—is that people are under a misapprehension about the 
whole educational process. 

You go in with an army. People cannot be educated with a 
six-shooter, you know. In Italy, I had, myself, on my staff, for 
the whole of four hundred thousand Italian teachers, only eleven 
American officers to do the supervising. In Germany we had less 
than a hundred. 


Mr. Merriam: But what officers they were, including your- 


self! 


Mr. Smitu: Thank you very much, sir. We admitted we were 
all right. But you see, you cannot do anything with that, so you 
have to depend on the Italians to educate the Italians; the Ger- 
mans to educate the Germans. Therefore, you have to guarantee 
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their purity as much as possible, but you do not have to go in 
and pitch out more than you can keep out. That is the unwisdom 
of our policy in Germany. 


Mr. Merriam: How many did you throw out in Italy? 


Mr. Situ: Never more than § per cent. We threw out all | 
the principals and superintendents but kept the humble school- 
teachers. We put in good principals and superintendents and 
said, ‘“‘Now it’s your responsibility. If we catch anybody teach- 
ing fascism, out you go on your ear.” So far as we could tell, » 
they did not do it. 

But in Germany we simply bit off more-than we can chew, © 
and we have to get back, to a solid basis of re-educating some of 
those teachers kicked out, because they are getting their jobs 
back and turning out new teachers through the normal-school 
programs.... 


Mr. McGratu: Which we are now doing. 
Mr. SmitH:.... which we are now doing, yes. 


Mr. Merriam: Are the Germans developing leaders of their 
own? The Germans were a highly educated people. 


Mr. McGratu: They had a good many, you see, in the con- 
centration camps. We met dozens of men who are clearly of 
leadership material. 


Mr. Merriam: You cut the wire in the concentration camps? 
Mr. McGratu: Pardon? 
Mr. Merriam: You brought them out, did you not? 


Mr. McGratu: Yes, we did. Then there were a good many 
prisoners of war, six or eight hundred in America, who now oc- 
cupy positions of leadership. Is that not right? 

Mr. Situ: Yes. We sent six hundred of these re-educated 
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Germans back, and they are scattered mostly in private life in 
Germany rather than in the government (which I was glad to 
see). These men are all centers of democratic interest, but they 
are not the centers I wish they were of democratic influence be- 
cause of what I have already pointed out. They do not under- 
stand the political equation which makes a man a Democrat but 
one who can stomach a Republican. 


Mr. Merriam: I must say that in the early days, when I was 
a student at the University of Berlin, we used to go to meetings 
of all the parties. Members of the other parties were invited 
there. The liberals would invite conservatives to come into their 
meeting to make an address and vice versa. 


Mr. McGratu: Yes, but did they ever reach any solution by 
compromise? 


Mr. Merriam: They reached many solutions by compromise 
in 2 legislative way, yes. 


Mr. Situ: Well, one of the most wholesome things in the sit- 
uation is what General Clay said to us in sending us out to ob- 
serve the schools, “I want you to observe what we are doing in 
politics itself.” 

You see, we went in and made them hold elections while they 
were still holding their breaths, and then we set them to writing 
constitutions while they still did not know whether they were 
for freedom or not; and through the avenue of teaching them 
civic education by helping them in the practice of civic life, we 
have begun the process which I regard as deeply educational, 
along with purified textbooks. .... 
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Mr. Merriam: Do you mean a process of participation? 


Mr. Soitu: That is right. Along with the Nazi kickout, which 
we have given, we think that we may even yet build a peaceful 
world in which the great German virtues admittedly can shine 
as the great virtues which I admit them actually to be. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What do you mean by re-education? How can democracy be taught? 


What, in your opinion, should we try to accomplish in Germany? 
What should be the objectives of a program of re-education? How 
long will it take? What criteria would you suggest for educating for 
democracy? 


What is the setup of the present program in the American zone of 
occupation? What are the procedures of this program? Is it a teach- 
ing or a supervisory program? How can the German school system be 
democratized? Are we accomplishing our objectives? 


. Why are the economic and political problems of Germany so closely 


tied to the problem of re-education? Is unification necessary? Can 
we teach democracy to Germany without solving the problems of 
Germany’s economic life? Discuss. What is being done in the other 
zones of occupation? Should we use education to remake the social 
and economic order? 


. Can the German people, in your opinion, be educated to democracy? 


What do you consider the best program of action for America to 
pursue? Is military occupation necessarily needed? What are the 
possible cultural and educational forces of occupation? How can we 
solve the essential dilemma of forcing an education program on a 
people when we aim to teach democracy? 


. How can the Germans accept the notion of compromise without 


losing their self-respect? What is the history of democratic move- 
ments and the experience with democratic institutions in Germany? 
Why did democracy fail in 1933? How can the German people gather 
political experience? 


. Do you think that the Western powers and Russia are in a position 


of competing for Germany? What is the reaction of the German 
people to occupation? What is their attitude toward re-education? 


. What did one of the speakers mean when he said that the problem 


of German re-education was a problem not only of the German 
people but of the American people? What is the attitude of your 
friends and neighbors toward Germany today? Does the problem 
of German re-education illustrate the need for liberal education for 
citizenship both at home and abroad? 

What are the elements of hope in the present situation? What is the 
path of progress? How much time will be needed to accomplish our 
objectives in Germany? 
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